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TO SURVEY THE ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS OF GRADUATE ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, A QUESTIONNAIRE WAS MAILED TO THE 19 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES OFFERING ADULT EDUCATION 
DOCTORAL DEGREES, REQUESTING NAMES, TITLES, FACULTY ACADEMIC 
INTERESTS, PROGRAM ORGANIZATIONAL CHARTS, PLANS FOR 
EXPANSIC*N, AND GRADUATE STUDENT LOAD. THERE WAS A 94.4 
PERCENT RETURN. ALL DOCTORAL PROGRAMS WERE AFFILIATED WITH A 
UNIVERSITY, 11.8 PERCENT IN SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS, 17.6 
PERCENT CONJOINED WITH OTHER AREAS OF EDUCATION, AND 41.2 
PERCENT OPERATING WITHIN DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

RESPONDENTS INDICATED THAT FEW ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES WERE 
PLANNED WITHIN THE NEXT THREE YEARS. OFFICIAL TITLES OF 
PROGRAMS WERE TOO VARIED TO PROVIDE A CLUSTER FOR ANALYSIS. 
THERE AVERAGED THREE AND ONE-HALF FACULTY MEMBERS PER PROGRAM 
WITH 18 ADVISEES <11 DOCTORAL CANDIDATES AND SEVEN MASTER'S) 
FOR EACH. FACULTY MEMBERS DEVOTED 52 PERCENT OF THEIR TIME TO 
TEACHING, 21 PERCENT TO ADMINISTRATION, AND 27 PERCENT TO 
RESEARCH. THEIR ACADEMIC BACKGROUNDS INCLUDED 49.3 PERCENT IM 
ADULT EDUCATION, 11.6 PERCENT IN ADMINISTRATION, 10.2 PERCENT 
IN SOCIOLOGY, AND 7.3 PERCENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION. BY 1968 
APPROXIMATELY 80 PERCENT OF THE FULL-TIME STAFF OF ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS WILL BE ADULT EDUCATION MAJORS. (DOCUMENT 
INCLUDES QUESTIONNAIRE, COVERING AND FOLLOW-UP LETTERS, AND 
CHARTS or PROGRAM ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS.) (AJ) 
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PREFACE 

Th6 surv6y upon which t.his papor is based was conducted during the 
spring of 1967 for a terra paper in Educational Administration 350, Educa- 
tional Administration and Educational Policies. The topic was of special 
interest to the author since the Adult Education graduate program at the 
University of Nebraska was developing from an interdepartmental area pro- 
gram to what might well become a separate departmental organization. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Dale K. Hayes, Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Educational Administration, Teachers College, for his 
encouragement and guidance in conducting the survey. Special thanks are 
extended to the professors who responded to the questionnaire, for without 
their cooperation the survey could not have been completed. Needless to 
say, however, the author accepts sole responsibility for the interpretation 
of data and for the content of the report in general* 
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INTRODUCTION 



The doctorate in adult education is a relatively new graduate degree 
in the field of American higher education. The first University to award 

the degree was Columbia University, in 1935, to the now retired Wilbur C. 

1 

and William H. Stacy. Since that time, at least nineteen 
other institutions of higher education have initiated doctoral programs 
in adult education with an additional fifteen or more universities offering 
advanced graduate programs at the Master’s level. 

There is every reason to believe that such programs will be initiated 
in other colleges and universities in the near future. Dean Thurman White 
of the University of Oldahoma recently said, in fact, that . .at least 
one institution of higher education in each year of the next decade will 
begin to offer an advanced degree in adult education.*'^ VJhite’s prophecy 
becomes credible when one looks at census data and finds that by 1982 the 
adult population of the United States will be 150 million and that well 
over one-fifth of them will be engaged in educative activitjr,^ Graduate 
programs in adult education will simply/ have to increase in number in order 
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Cyril 0. Houle and John Buskey, ’’The Doctorate in Adult Education, 
1935-1965," jyult Education (Spring 1966), p. 131. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 

Educator, pp. 165-174. W. H. Stacy, 
Llfelei^^ Challenge y ibid. - pp. 175-180; » . 1 . . ; . 

2 * 

-Presidential ^dress by Thurm^ White, 1966 National Conference on 
^dult Educatloni Nove^.er 14, Chicago, IliinpisV 

John W. C. Johnstone, "Adult Usefi of Education; Fact and Forecast," 
Sociological Backgrounds ^ Adu lt Education (Chicago; Center for the 
Liberal Education of Adults, 1964 ), pp. 126-127. 
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to provide professional personnel for the administrative, teaching, and 
research positions which burgeoning enrollments will create. 

How should the new programs be organized? With which college should 
they be affiliated? V/hat should be academic backgrounds of the faculty 
be? How many students should the graduate faculty be expected to advise? 
Generally, what is the current status of doctoral programs in adult 
education? These questions served, in part, as the impetus for the 

present paper. 

Purpose 

The primary purpose of the survey was to determine the organizational 
patterns of programs at universities in the United States which offer a 
doctoral degree in adult education. As a secondary purpose, the survey 
resulted in data which was used to develop a list of recommendations which 
in turn could be used to develop policies for a Department of Adult 

Education. 

Terminology 

For the purpose of this survey, the term, program of adult education, 
was defined as an organized program of studies offered by a department, 
bureau, institute, school, or sub-departoent of a college or university in 
the United States which led toward a doctoral degree in the area of adult 
education. Students enrolled in the program were being prepared to hold 
positions as teachers, administrators, and/or researchers in adult, con- 
tinuing, or extension education. 
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Limitations 

The survey was limited to include only those universities in the United 
States which offered Doctor of Education or Doctor of Philosophy degrees. 
Further, it included those programs identified by Houle and Buskey in 
1966 as well as programs developed within the last two years and those 
planned for development within the next year as identified by adult educa- 
tion experts in the field. 

Procedures 

The survey was conducted in four phases. The first phase included a 
listing of (l) the universities which offered the doctorate in adult educa- 
tion, and (2) the names and positions of persons vho had a doctorate in 
adult education and who held positions at these universities. These names 
were then cross-tabulated with those persons who i:ere professional members 
of the Adult Education Association of the United States (/iEA) to add the 
names and positions of adult education faculty members who did not hold 
specific degrees in the area and, hence, were omitted from the first list. 
Current graduate school catalogs of the respective universities were then 
consulted to update these lists. 

The second phase included the development of a questionnaire used to 
gather data about the adult education programs. It requested names, titles, 
ranks, academic interests of full-time, part-time, and affiliated faculty, 
as well as organization charts of the programs, plans for expansion, and 
graduate faculty student load. The questionnaire was then mailed to the 
sixteen institutions which v/ere identified as offering a doctoral program 
along v/ith a cover letter and franked envelope. The cover letter listed the 
institutions to which the first questionnaires were sent and requested the 
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r©spond©nt to writ© in additions to the list of n©wly fonned programs or 
of programs which wer© planned for development within the next ?/©ar. If 
tv/o respondents listed such a program, a recent graduate school catalog 
of the institution \ms consulted and a questionnaire v/as sent to the person 
v/ho was thought to be in charge of that program* Three institutions were 
thus identified and sent questionnaires. A follo\sr-up letter was mailed 
to institutions vdiich did not respond to the first request*^ 

The findings of the survey were then reported. This phase was followed 
by a summary which included a profile of a t^q^ical program and conclusions. 



FINDINGS 



SS-ta Upon Nhich the Study wag Based 

Questionnaires and covering letters were submitted to the nineteen 
universities in the United States which were identified as offering doctoral 
programs in adult education.^ Out of this number, eighteen universities 
responded to the request. Since one of the universities no longer offered 
the doctorate in adult education, seventeen usable questionnaires were 
returned, a 94.4 per cent return. The findings of this survey, then, were 
made on the basis of these returns. 

Orpanj ^ati onal P atter ns 

The survey indicated, v/ithout exception, that existing doctoral programs 
in adult education were in some way affiliated with a school, college, or 

^See appendix A for the covering letter, questionnaire, and follow-up 
letters . 

' . . . • 

The Iftiiversity of Nebraska was excluded from the survey. 
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department of education within the universities. As seen in ‘fable 1, how- 
ever, four of the programs were jointly affiliated with a college of agri- 
culture or other branches of the universities. 

Table l 



Primary Branches of the Uiiversities in which the 
Doctoral Prograims Are Organized 



Branch 


Number 

Reported 


» 

Per Cent 


Combined 
Per Cent 


College of EducsftJlon 


5 


29.4 




Department of Education 


2 


11.8 


76.5 


Schdol of Education 


5 


29.4 


Teachers College 

College or School of Education/College 


1 


5.9 




of Agriculture/other Branches 


4 


23.5 


23.5 


Total 


17 


f 100.0 

1 


100.0 



When branches were combined, 7^*5 P©r cent of the programs were found 
to be directly affiliated with a college, sehool or department of education, 
while 23.5 per cent held joint affiliation with a college of agriculture 
and/or other branches of the university. 

The departments within the school or colleges under which the adult 
education programs were organized was not as clear cut. The data in Table 2 
indicate, however, that 11.8 per cent of the programs had the status of 
separate departments, 17.6 per cent were conjoined with other areas of 
education namely higher education or instructional services, while 41.2 
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See Appendix B for the organizational patterns of the doctoral programs 
that are represented in this survey. 
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per cent of the doctoral programs in adult education were operated within 
or as a part of departments of education, higher education, administration, 
supervision, secondary education or a combination of these areas. The 
status labeled as VOther” in Table 2 represents departmental affiliation or 
interdex^artmental schemes of organization which were too varied or con^)!!- 
cated to classify. 



Table 2 

Departments Within Which the Adult Education Program Operates 



Status of the Adult Education Programs 


Humber 


Per Cent 


Separate Departmental Status 


2 


11.8 


Joint Departmental Status Combined with 

Hi^er Education or Instructional Seirvices 


3 


17.6 


Within a Department of Hi^er Education, Administration, 
Supervision or Secondary Education 


7 


41.2 


Other 


5 


29.4 


Total 


17 


100.0* 



Organ! zat ional Changes 

The respondents generally indicated that few changes were contemplated 

in their program *s organizational structure within the next three yeco’S*. 

G^ypical comments about such changes were as follows: 

"Formal structure is not likely to change, but closer 
relationships and more active involvement anticipated 
in the part of Educational Psychology and Human 
Development, Community Development, Philosophy of 
Education, Religion, Social Work, Laber and Industrial 
Relations, and Continuing Education Service," 

"The whole Ifaiversity is being restructured— too complicated 
and also too indefinite to detail here," 
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"There is a proposal to eliminate division such as 
Social Foundations, Administration, Curriculum, etc. 

Instead there •will he emphasis upon specific programs. 

However, I doubt whether this suggestion will be 
accepted by the faculty." 

"Probable — but not until a permanent Dean is assigned." 

"May conbine with other areas, but it is not yet clear 
what is the best combination." 

One university indicated, however, that their adult education program 
would achieve full departmental status within the next three years and 
leave its present affiliation with the Department of Secondary Education. 
When the ISaiversity of Nebraska develops a separate Department of Adult 
and Continuing Education (by 1970), at least one fourth of the adult 
education doctoral programs in the TAiited States will have separate 
departmental status. 

Program Titles 

Official titles of the programs were too varied to provide a cluster 
for analysis. Typical titles were reported as follows: 

1. Adult Education, or Adult Education Area 

2. Adult Education, Special Field 

3. Bureau of Studies in Adult Education 

If. Center for Adult Education (in School of Education) 

5. Department of Adult and Continuing Education 

6. Department of Adult Education and Instructional Services 

7. Extension — Adult Education 

8. Graduate Program in Adult Education 

9. Joint Office for Research Study and Development in Adult Educa- 
tion and ISiiversity Extension 
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staffing and Student Load 



Table 3 summarizes the staffing pattern and advisee load in each 
of the respondent’s programs. 



TABLE 3 

STAFFING PATIERNS AND ADVISEE LOAD 



UNIVERSITY 

CODE 


TOTAL 
NUMBER OF 

Faculty (fte) 


NUMBER OF 

WHO ADVISE STUDENTS 


AVERAGE 

ADVISEE 

LOAD 


NUMBER OF 


STUDENTS 




11 X (11 u 1 

DOCTORAL 1 


1 master’s 


TOTAL 


1 




I 


45 


35 


.0 


45 


2 


2 3/4 


4 


41 


no 


55 


165 


3 


I 


1 


39 


34 


5 


39 


4 


1* 


3* 


« 


* 


* 


* 


5 


3 


3 


12 


30 


5 


35 


6 


3 


2 


I5 


20 


lO 


30 


7 


2 


2 


It 


17 


4 


21 


8 


6 


7 


9 


38 


25 


63 


9 


2 


I 


69 


30 


39 


69 


10 


4g* 


4* 


* 


* 


• 


* 


11 


5 


5 


I5 


6! 


13 


74 


12 


7i 


6 


lO 


52 


to 


62! 


16 


Si 


7 


22 


1 

3I 


I2l 


152 


17 


I 


1 


24 


19 


5 


24 


18 


1 

4 


2 i 


i 6 

r 


7 


5 


12 


19 


23* 


23* 


5* 


50* 


75* 


125* 


20 


3 


4 


6 


15 


lO 


25 


TOTAL 




i 46 


324 


499 


3l7 


' 8t6 



FTE = Full-time equivalent 

*These data, either not reported or believed to be spurious, were not 
included in the analysis. 
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It can be seen from Table 3 that, on the average, there are approxi- 
mately (l) three and one -half full-time faculty members per program; 

(2) eleven doctoral advisees per full-time faculty member; (3) seven 
Master *8 advisees per full-time faculty member; and (4) a total average of 
ei^teen advisees studying to’ward advanced degrees per full-time faculty 
member. The number of full-time faculty members in a single program 
ranged from one to nine and one -half, "while the number of graduate 
advisees (doctoral and Master ®s) ranged from six to sixty-nine students 
per full-time faculty member. 

Jc^ Responsibilities 

The average amount of time which faculty members devoted to teachlzig, 
administration, and research was found to be as follows: 

(1) Teaching, 52 per cent; 

(2) Administration, 21 per cent; and 

(3) Research, 27 per cent. 

Academic Background of Faculty 

The academic backgrounds of faculty members in each of the programs 
varied to some extent. Summarized below is a tabular presentation of 
the reported data. 

Although dual backgrounds were reported in some instances, it can 
be seen from Table 4 that almost one half (49*3^) of the faculty members 
had academic expertise in adult education. Another 11,6 per cent had 
backgrounds in administration/supervision, 10.2 per cent had backgrounds 
in sociology, and 7*3 per cent had backgrounds in hi^er education/com- 
munity college work. The remaining academic backgrounds were too varied 










to be of value. If university code 19 had adequately reported the back* 
grounds of its faculty, agricultural or extension/vocational education 
vould have been significantly represented. 

P lans for Adding Faculty to the Programs 

The reported data indicated a general trend to further develop the 
program vhich offered a doctoral degree in adult education by adding 
full-time or part-time faculty to the staff. In general, by 1968, the 
following types of people will be added to the staffs of the programs. 
15 full-time adult education majors 
k part-time adult education majors 
2 full-time adult basic education specialists 
2 full-time research specialists 
1 full-time psychologist 
1 full-time economist/sociologist 
1 part-time criminologist 
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Table 4 

Academic Background of Faculty 



r ■■ ' " " r ^ . 

Area or Field 


Number 


Per Cent 


Adult Education 


3^ 


49.3 


Administration/Supervision 

Sociology (Social Work, Social Psychology, 


8 


11.6 


Rural Sociology) 


7 


10.2 


Higher Education/Community CSollege 


5 


7.3 


Agricultural or Extension/Vocational Ed. 


k 


5.8 


Educational Psychology 


3 


4.3 


Aadio-visual/Communications 


3 


4.3 


Philosophy 


1 


1.4 


Urban Regional Planning 


1 


1.4 


Other 


3 


4.3 
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Althou^ this list does not present the complete staffing needs of 
graduate adult education programs in the United States, it does point out 
that approximately eighty per cent of the full-time people to he employed 
in adult education programs hy 1968 vill he adult education majors, to- 
eluded within this number are at least four chairmen, two of whom will 
replace retiring chairmen, one who will replace a resigned chairman, and 
one who will lead a program which is being re-developed, 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of the susrvey was to determine the organizational patterns 
of graduate programs at universities in the Uhited States which offer a 
doctoral degree in adult education, Ei^teen universities, excluding the 
Uhiversity of Nebraska, were surveyed by a questionnaire. The findings 
of the report were based on data obtained from seventeen respondents. 

Profile of a Topical Program 

Thg* doctoral program in adult education is, more often than not, 

located in a very large state supported university in the Eastern half 

•7 

of the ttiited States. There is, however, one chance in four that the 
program is located either in an independently supported institution of 
hl^er education or in the Western half of the IMtied States, 

The program is, without exception, affiliated in some way with a 
college, school, or department of education. Organizationally, it 
operates within some other department but a trend toward the establish- 
ment of a separate department is evident. In some cases, the program 
might already have separate departmental status. 

*^"Very large” is defined as an institution of hi^er education 
whose student enrollment is greater than 7,501* 
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The official title of the program has within it the words "adult 
education." it is, on the average, staffed by the equivalent of three and 
one-half full-time faculty members whose academic backgrounds include adult 
education, administration/supervision, sociology, higher education/community 
college, agricultural/extension/vocational education, and educational 
psychology. When additional faculty members are added to the program, the 
person sought is likely to have an academic degree in adult education with 
a background in adult basic education and research design. 

There are, typically, fifty eight graduate students pursuing advanced 
degrees in the program. Faculty members advise, on the average, eleven 
doctoral degree candidates and seven Master's degree candidates. Each 
faculty member devotes about 52 per cent of his time to teaching, 27 per 
cent to research, and 21 per cent to administration. 

Conclusions 

The findings of the survey were limited by the use of a questionnaire 
as a data gathering instrument. Inherent in this technique is the possi- 
bility of a poorly constructed questionnaire by the investigator and of 
referent confusion by the respondent. Within these limitations, however, 
the survey r^resents the reported current practices in graduate programs 
at universities in the United States which offer a course of study leading 
to the doctorate in adult education. 

Persons who are acquainted ^Tith the operation of universities know 
that an understanding of current practices does not provide a blueprint for 
a given institution to follow in developing any department or program of 
study. Institutional variables such as precedent, leadership styles, 
finances, power relationships, and personalities, among others, all affect 
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the development of a program. At best, current practices provide a bench- 
mark whereby we can either do more of what we already know to be good but 

do not practice, or objectively seek to find better ways of doing those 
things we need to do better. 




1 
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April 5, 1967 



Dear 



I am, as a graduate student in adult education, performing a study in 
educational administration which is designed to determine the organizational 
patterns of adult education programs in American universities which offer 
a course of studies leading to the doctorate. Since your University has 
been identified as one which offers such a program, the survey cannot be 
completed without your assistance and cooperation. Would you, therefore, 
please complete the attached questionnaire and return it to me at your 
earliest convenience. 

Perhaps at this point a definition is in order. For the purpose of the 
study, '*adult education program'* has been defined to include a department, ^ 
bureau, institute, school, or sub-department in a college or university which 
has an organized course of studies leading toward the doctoral degree in the 
area of adult education. Further, students enrolled in the program are being 
prepared to hold positions as teachers, administrators, and/or researchers 
in adult, continuing, or extension education. 

There might, of course, be some programs within the above terminology 
which have e?^erged since Mr, Houle and John Buskey reported "The Doctorate 
in Adult Eductfition, 1935-1965." Would you, therefore, check the list below 
to determine if I have excluded a newly formed program, or one which is 
planned to be developed within the next year, and write in additions in the 
space provided? 

University of Wisconsin 
Columbia University 
University of Chicago 
Cornell University 
Michigan State University 
Indiana University 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles 
Ohio State University 
University of Michigan 
Florida State University 
Boston University 

Please accept my sincere thanks 
receive the data from you within the next tvio weeks, I will forward a copy 
of the report to you during May. In the meantime, if I can be of assistance 
to you in filling out the questionnaire, please telephone (402) 472-2258. 



State Univ. of New York at Buffalo 
Syracuse University 
University of Nebraska 
Univ, of California at Berkeley 
North Carolina State University 
The George Washington University 

Additions : 



for responding to this request. If I 



Sincerely yours. 



CCV/ps 

Ene. 



Clive C. Veri 
Graduate Student 













(FOLLOW-UP T^lTm) 



April 24 , 1967 



Dear 



On April 5, I requested your assistance in filling out 
a Drxef questionnaire designed to determine the organizational 
pattern of your department or program in adult education. 

Since yours is one out of five instruments which has not been 
returned, I have enclosed another for your consideration. 

I would be most appreciative to you for taking a few 
minutes out of your busy schedule to con^lete the question- 
naire and return it to me in the franiced envelope provided. 

Thank you for your cooperation and assistance. 



Sincerely yours. 



Clive C. Veri 
Graduate Student 



CCV:;jab 

Enc'. 







APPENDIX B 



Organizational Patterns of Doctoral 
Programs in the United States 



ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Present 



Projected 



College OF Education College of Education 

Other De^t* of Ot»Ier • Dept* of 

Oepts* Secondary Education Depts* Adult Education 

Adult Education 



BOSTON UNIVERSITY 



School of Education 

! 

Dept* of Administration 
And Supervision 

i 

Graduate Program in 
Adult Education 



university of CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 

School of Education 

. . ^ 

Other Division of 

Divisions Social Foundations 



I 

Other 

Depts* 



Adult Education 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 

Graduate School of Education 



Dept* of| Education 

I » 

Five Other Area of 

Areas Higher Educa.ton 

(A.E.) 



UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Social Sciences Division 

.1- I ... — 1 

Other Dept* of Education 

Depts* j 

i 

Special field of 
Adult Education 




mtmm 



msai 
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Other 

Four Oi visions 



Other 

OEPTSf 



1 

Other 

Oepts* 



COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Teachers College 



Division of Educational 
Institutes and proqrmis 



r 



otnei 

Four Oepts* 



1 . 



Dept* of Higher and 
Adult Education 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



College of Agriculture 

I 

Department of Education 

Extension-adult Education 
Program 



(Projected title change 
TO "Continuing Education") 



FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Florida State University 

I- 



College of Education 

j 



I 



Dept* of Adult 
And Continuing Education' 



Office of 

*CONTlNU|NQ 

Education 



GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

School of Education 



Dept* of Administration 
And Supervision 



i 



Graduate Program in 
Adult Education 



UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 



College of 
Education 



Continuing 
Education Center 



couegE cf 
agriculture 



'adult and Continuing 
Education 




OTHER cooperating 
vCOkLEGES AND 
INSTITUTES 



O 

ERIC 






INDIANA UN I VERS IT'^ 



Other 

0IVI8IONS 



School op Education 

I 

Division op higher and 
Continuing Education 



Bureau op stuoics 
IN adult education 



MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 



I 

Other grao« 
OEPTS* 



I 



COLLEGE OP EDUCATION 

i 



School for 
Advanced studies 

i. 



■| 



School op teacher 

EDUCATION 



Oept» of aohinistration 

AND HIGHER EDUCATION 



administration 



Adult aiio higher 

EDUCATION 

I 

ADULT EOUCATJOIft 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

(other data was NOT INCLUDED IN TNE ANALTSIf) 



TEE 11 



«Av k V *4 



NOVi 7 M' 

..|p. 

litelii i f.' 



PRESENT 



TEACHERS COLLCil 



f.. 



COLLEGE CP ARTS 
AND sciences 



4 



(interdepartmental area committee) 

ADULT EDUCATION 



PROJECTED 
TEACHERS COLtEGE 



OTHER OEPTSt 



OEPT« OP ADULT AND 
CONTINUING EOUCATIOII 



STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT BUFFALO 

(NO longer offers the ORCTORATE in adult EOUCATIONvvccNASTER^S only) 



liliiMHNHIUi 










